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ABSTRACT - 



This study was designed to discover why 
children f&il to respond to fables in the same -way as older children 
and adults. The paper describes a model of fable comprehension and 
appreciation which posits- that the moral: lesson of a fablii is : 
specif iad by the nature of ithe^ results from the actions 

of the main character^ A^ late grade school have -.- 

been found to prefer stories that involve "just-EWorld" resolutions to 
stories that do notf those in-early grade 

preference^ In a jusc worldjr good behavior is rewarded b^ positive 
outcomes and morally i$ad behavior is punished with negative outcomes. 
The hypothesis of this study was that young children would have 
difficulty under standing and appreciating fables because they lacked 
a stable belief iii a just worlds Bach -of 171 - = _ ^ _ _ ^_ 
kindefgarten^throtighTeig^ students 
were questioned abotst fowr stories^-1 Aesop 
f able-wi th reversed outcome 3 ) ^a narrative ^ wi th good or-^bad human 
characters who received either positye or negative and 4) a 

similar narrative to story 3 but with animal characters. In stories 3 
and 4, outcomes which conformed to just-world resolution were 
preferred and judged to be morefair 1^ subjects of all ages^ ~ 
Harginally.sigiiif icaiit-results 8^ tbat_kiadergarten children 

Have-not yet integrated- the jus t-^wof into their "story. _ 

schema^" Kindergarteners liked the-outcomes of "reversed" fables as 
aiucfa as those of "trm" fables r and i 

school that the outcomes of true fables were reliably liked more. 
(BN) 
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beveldpaent of the Appreciation of Fables 
the present study was deilined to discover Shy ybuig children fall to re- 
spond to fables like older Children and aduiti. Pillar C1980J has reported 
that 2nd and 4th grad^ children experience difficulty In coiprehendlng fables 
M ioral lessons. Fischer (1979) has also noted that torals provided by 
Children of hi^er iental age are iore accurate. These studies notwithstan- 
ding, little e-plrlcal work has beeh done on the developieit of the cd-prehen- 
sion and appreciation of fibies. although research on children's acqulsiti65 
of the ability to uidirstand figurative lanpiage is pertinent (Billow. 1975; 
Wiimer, Rosentiel. ft Gardner. 1976). 

Generally, young childreH (kindergarten throu^ early grade schOol) ap- 
pear not to understand that characters and actions described within a fable 
are abstractions sybollzing wlsdbi iid folly, and good and evil. Thus, their 
responses tend to be specific to the situation described in the fable and S6t 
generalizable to hu-ans and the wider world; for exa.ple. If esked to state 
the .oral of the "Tortoise and the hare" fable, young children say that the 
rabbit Shouldn't have fallen asleep. They fail to understand that the action 
of the rabbit sybolizes sloth, and that the>oJ-al lesson of the story per- 
tains not to rabbits and turtles but to huiaii beings. 

one possible reason why ewpirical work with fables has not been pursued 
is that no clear account of how and why readers abstract .oral lessons fro. 
fables has been foriulated. The present paper relates a iodel of fable co.- 
prehension and appreciation developed by Dorf.an (1986). The lodel building 
process was begun by reading the corpus of Aesop fables in a search for iden- 
tlfiable coSonalities between the .ore than one hundred fables attributed to 
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this Greek ex-slave, two key dynralcs becaie dbvlbus: 1) ibst fables Involve 
unpleasant out coles fbr one br ibre bf the characters, and 2) these outcoaes 
seeied tb be causally linked with previous actions or attributes of the char- 
acters . 

therefore, the central tenet bf the iodel becaie that the ioral lesson 
that a fable wishes tb teach, i.e., the ioral. is specified by the nature of 
the outcoBe that occurs to the lain character: if the butcbie is positive, 
then the quality exeiplified by the character is considered to be desirable, 
and if the butcbie is negative, then the quality exeiplified by the character 
is considered to be undesirable. For exaiple^ the tortbise In the -tortoise 
and the hare** fable experienced a positive butcbie. Reasoning backwards to 
previbtis actibns perf cried by the tortoise, the reader concludes that perse- 
verance is a good trait because it is rewarded in this narrative. Slillarly, 
the reader concludes that bvercbhf idehce exeiplified. by the hare is an unde- 
sirable trait because It is seen as causing the hare to lose the race. 

this contingency of loral action and butcbie is siiilar tb terher's 
(1980) descMptibh bf the belief In a just world. Lerner has clained that 
people In bur society are ibtivated to belifve that ■orally good behavibr will 
be rewarded with positive outcdties and that ibrally bad behavibr will be 
punished with negative butcbies. If events In the real world conforn to these 
two stipulatibns, then a person feels satisfaction and cd.titentlent . Hbwever^ 
If events fail to confora to these ejq)ectatibhs, then a person will feel 
disappoiiitaent, anger ^ frustration or sbie other negative enotion. For exa«- 
ple^ If bhe wbilcs very hard on a project and then doesn't receive proper 
credit for the work, then that person is likely tb judge that the outcbie 
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wasn't fair and will feel angry. 

Readers of stories seea to expect that events in lake-belleve narratives 
will also cbhfori to the just world belief. Jose & Brewer (19841 have shown 
that children In late grade school like stories that involve just world reso- 
lution better thaii stories that do hot. They prefer stories lii which a good 
character receives a positive butcbi^ and stories in which a bad character 
receives a negative outcome. They dislike stories in which a good character 
receives a ne^tive btltcbae aiid stories in which a bad character receives a 
positive cutcbKc. However, this work showed that the youngest group, 2nd 
graders, did not reliably prefer just world resolution. They did not coabine 
InforBatibti about the natl^re of the character (good or bad) with ihfbriatibh 
about the butcbie (positive or negative); their jud^ents focused only on the 
outcoae infomtion. The present research was designed to investigate whether 
early grade school children wbuld deibnstrate the sawe result with shbrter 
stories , i.e., fables . 

Piaget's (1948) description of the iuaneht justice belief is pertinent 
to a discussibh of fable cbiprehehsibh also. Piaget based his observations 
about irasment justice on data froa %ix- to twelve-year old children's re- 
sponses to fable-like stories. One story cdiicerned a little boy who stole 
apples lii ah orchard. A.fter escaping froi a pollceiah, he began to walk hbie, 
but while crossing an old bridge, he fell throng it anri into the water. 
Plage t asked these children why the boy fell into the river. If they respon- 
ded that It was because he stole the apples^ then Plaget attributed ah iiia- 
nent Justice response to thei. He clalied that young children's poor under- 
standine of causality led thea to believe that *'autoiatic punishaents . . 
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eiahate froi things tlieiselves** (p. 251). These observations are relevant In 
this context because they farther conflrn that grade school children believe 
lii the ibral apprdprlateness of Jlist world resdlutlon, i.e., that a bad char- 
acter should be punished with a negative outcome « However * it is hot clear 
froB Piaget's data whether early grade school children (i.e., kindergarten and 
1st grade) would use just world resdlutldti in understanding and appreciating 
fables. 

Earlier data (Dorfian, 1986) has shoim that adults* rate the fables as 
predicted by the prdpdsed nodel df fable structure. Fables that invdlve clear 
just world resolution are liked ibre and are perceived as having a ibral. 
However, youjig children aay have not acquired the sawe "fable schetia'*. the 
chief hypothesis of the present study was that ydtihg children wduld e.^perlence 
soie difficulty understanding and appreciating fables because they have nbt 
yet acquired a stable belief in a just world. 

Hethdd 

Four types bf narratives were used: 1) actual Aesop fables, 2) Aesbp 
fables with' reversed outooies, 3) narratives with good or bad hunan characters 
who received cither positive or negative dut6bies, aiid 4) sililar narratives 
as in #3 except with aniial characters. Subjects were 39 kindergarthers, 37 
lst-2nd graders, 47 3rd-4th graders, 48 5th-8th graders and 54 college stu- 
dents. Each child received fbtir stories: one true fable, diie reversed fable, 
bne fauian character stbry, and one aniial character stbry. The stbries were 
read to the kinder^rten througii 2nd grade subjects to BinlBize Benory dif- 
ferences. Alsbi these subjects repeated the stdry (td criteridnj befdre ques- 
tions were asked in order tb equalize ieibry fbr crucial story eleients. Sub^ 
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Jects indicated whether the story had a ioral» what it was, and whether they 
a^eed with it. they also rated how fair the outcoie of the story was and how 
■uch they liked the aain character, the outcoae, and the whole story. 

Results 

Results for the non-fable stories will be related first, then the re- 
sults for the Aesop and reversed fables will be described, the dependent 
ieasures of liking, fairness . and judgients of the ioral were subjected to 
three-way analyses of variance (Grade of subject X Character valence X Outcone 
valence) . 

Just world resblatibn stories . Subjects bf all ages liked good charac- 
ters and disliked bad characters, F(l. 390) = 206.6, < .00001. More inter- 
estingly^ the prediction that just world resolution would be appreciated was 
borne but. this result was fbuhd fbr judged butcbie fairness, butcbie liking 
and story liking, the outcoae of the story was Judged to be Bore fair, F(l, 
390) = 191.9, < .00901, was liked lore, F(l. 390) = 103.6, g. < OOOOl, and 
contributed to overall story liking ibre, F(i, 390) = 74.47, < .00001, if it 
cdnforaed to just world resolution, the seans for story liking (see table 1) 
are repfesehtative bf all three findings. 



Insert Table 1 about here 



A iarginaily significant Interaction between Grade bf subject. Character 
valence aiid Oiitcdle valence for liking of dutcoae, Fj4, 390) = 2.46, » .ii, 
suggests that kindergarten children, and soie 1st graders^ have not yet inte- 
grated the just world belief into their story scfaeia (see table 2). The 
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younger children based their Judgnent of dutcdae liking upon uutcoie valence 
and disregarded whether the character was good or bad. Thus, the two stories 
with pdsitive cutcbies (good/positive and bad/positive) were liked ibre than 
the two negative outcome stories (gddd/negatlve and bad/negative j . Older 
children, beginning abdut 1st br 2hd grade and solidifying about 3rd or 4th 
grade. Integrated these two sources of inforwation and gave the just wbrld 
resolation result. 



insert table 2 about here 



Fables . As predicted, the kindergarten subjects responded to the fables 
differently than older subjects, table 3 shows that kitidergarthers liked the 
outcoaes of reversed fables as auch as thbse bf the true fables, and it is not 
until late grade schddj (Sth'-Sth grades) that the outcoaes of true fables are 
reliably liked ibre. The results for story liking are siailar except that 
none bf the grade school groups reliably preferred the true Aesop fables to 
the reversed fables; only the adult group showed this result. 



Insert Table 3 abbut here 



The judgieht whether the story contained a adral dr not showed a develop- 
aental trend, table 4 shows that children frbi kihdergarther throat 2nd 
grade thou^t that reversed fables contained a aoral as often as true fables. 
Older children and adults concluded that the true fables were abre likely to 
cbiitaiii a ioral. 
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Insert Table 4 about here 



A preliiin^ry inspection of the iorals supplied by the children for trlie 
Aesop fables indicate that lost of thei cdnfdrfi to the traditibhal ieahihg of 
the fables. Tbiihger children seei to have supplied iore concrete iorals 
{i.e., specific to the narrative) than older children and adults. Interes- 
tingly, aany children and sole adults provide iorals for reversed fables and 
non-just world stories that iay be teried "ironic" (Dorfian, 1986). Further 
investigatlbh of these subject-generated norals will tell us lore about whe- 
ther the proposed fable ibdel is adequate for describing the general process 
of fable cdiprehensibh and appreciatibn. 

Conclusions 

Young children were fdtlnd to differ frbi older children in teris of their 
ability to integrate several sources of Inforiation wfithin narratives and to 
find a Borai lesson that generalizes to everyday life. In particular, kihder- 
gartners and sdie 1st aiid 2nd graders focused upon butcbie valence, i.e;^ 

whether.lt is a pbslv':lve br negative outcoie^ tb deteriine whether they liked 

_ ___ _ _ _ __ . _ 

the outcoBe and the story/fable. This result agrees with data reported by 
Jose and Brewer (1984) that indicated that 2nd graders fail to perfbri the 
saie judgieht in Ibnger stbries. We conclude ttat early grade school chil- 
dren's fable schema is inchoate. 

Hdiiever. Pillar's (1980) strong cbnclusibn that fables are Inapprbprlate 
for teaching ibral lessbns tb early grade school children is perhaps over- 
stated; Young children uy not yet fully cdipreheiid the aidral iiplicatidhs of 
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a fable » but It iay be a good iethod for begitinini to teach thei general ibral 
desiderata. If teachers draw an explicit parallel between ahiial character's 
actions in a fable and hiiians' actions in the real world, then children will 
begin to understand the syibolic nature of fables. Children who are at the 
cusp of concrete operations will benefit frbi being pushed into understanding 
figurative language, such ast fables. Preschoolers who do not possess the 
early gliiierihgs of concrete operational thought will hot benefit as iuch. 
Also, we suspect that preschoolers who are exposed to narratives that eiibody 
just world resdlutibh will probably acquire the nature fable scheia lore 
quickly- 
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table i 

Ra^t^d-Story Liking as a Puhctibh of Character Valence and eatcoiie Valence 

Outcbjie valence 

Character valence Positive Negative 

Good 5.88 3.80 

Bad 4,10 4.9i 
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Table 2 



Rated L4fcl^f story antroip , Paction of A^p . f^^t. nh.r..f.. 
Valence and Outcoie Valencw 



Out COBB valence 



Character valence 



Positive 



Negative 



Good 
Bad 



Good 
Bad 



Good 
Bad 

Good 
Bad 

Good 
Bad 



6.18 
4.12 

6.41 
5.16 

6.18 
4.00 

6.46 
3,78 

5.90 
3.32 



Kindergarten 



lst/2nd 



3rd/4th 



5th/8th 



Adults 



2.33 
2.41 

2.50 
4.35 

3.36 
5.63 

3.25 
4.17 

2.08 
4.14 
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Table 3 

Fable Stories: Liking of butco«es as a^^unctl on of Grade of Subject 



Fable type 

Grade of subject true fables Reversed fables 

Rlhdergarteh 4.31 4.26 

ist-2ad 4.67 3.50 

3rd-4th 4.74 3.58 

5th-8th 5.77 3.63 * 

Adults 4. 80 2.56 ** 



* £ < .05 
** E_ < .01 
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